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CHAPTER SIX 


Contradictions and Ambivalence 
in the Hindu Nationalist 
Discourse in West Bengal 


Arild Engelsen Ruud 


In January 1989 the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) — a Hindu 
nationalist organization — held an opening ceremony for its newly constructed 
branch office at Maniktala, a poor area of northeast central Calcutta. The 
ceremony was well designed and carried out, and also well attended with 
more than a hundred guests — most of them local activists. There were 
several speeches in Bengali by Calcutta-level RSS leaders. And on the wall 
facing the audience were displayed large posters of Hedgewar (founder of 
the RSS) and the Bengali ‘hero’ Swami Vivekananda, a major religious 
reformer of the late nineteenth century. 

Together, Vivekananda, Nobel Laureate Rabindranath Tagore and 
Subhaschandra Bose are Bengal’s three main ‘heroes’.! They are commonly 
depicted on poster-calendars distributed free to customers by shops and 
enterprises all over the state. Both Tagore and Vivekananda were important 
figures in the so-called “Bengali Renaissance’. Important in Vivekananda’s 
continued hero status was his advocacy for Hinduism at the 1893 Chicago 
World Parliament of Religions, where he gained acceptance for the view 
that Hinduism is as philosophical and rich as any other world religion. In 


l. Subhaschandra Bose led the Indian National Army which fought the British in India 
during World War II. The fourth ‘hero’, somewhat less commonly depicted, is the Mus- 
lim ‘revolutionary poet’ Kazi Nazrul Islam. 
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popular perception Vivekananda is considered to have emphasized masculinity 
and physical prowess as integral to strength of mind and consequently also to 
national strength. At the same time, though an advocate of Hinduism, he is 
known to have favoured co-existence among believers of different religions. 

Ata village meeting I attended several years later, in 1993, in Burdwan 
district of West Bengal, another huge poster of Vivekananda was displayed, 
and pamphlets with quotes from him were distributed. The meeting was 
organized by the Communist Party of India (Marxist) (CPM for short) — 
the dominant political party in West Bengal — in a drive to refute the 
message of the Hindu nationalists. This dispute over who is the legitimate 
interpreter of Vivekananda’s thought, the CPM or the Hindu nationalists, is 
not a dispute over religious doctrine (to which the CPM hardly qualifies); 
rather it is a dispute over the appropriation of an important period in Bengal’s 
cultural history, over legitimacy derived from Bengali history and identity. 

This chapter seeks to investigate the strength of regional identities, or 
nationhood(s), in India, and the influence of these on what aims to be an all- 
Indian ideology, Hindu nationalism.? Hindu nationalism as it exists today 
grew largely out of the historical experience and social conditions of 
northern and western India. Nonetheless it aims to represent Hindus all 
over India. This aim has not been achieved, but the Hindu nationalist 
organization, the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), has to a considerable 
degree been successful in terms of election results also in regions outside the 
Hindu nationalist heartland. What is interesting is that, as the displays of 
respect towards Vivekananda indicate, even Hindu nationalist ideology 
bows to the imperatives of a specifically Bengali identity. 


India and Hindu Nationalism 


The republic of India is a federation of 22 states and 9 centrally administered 
‘territories’. Most of the larger states are linguistically based. India has 15 
official languages, but altogether more than 1,600 languages were listed in 
the 1961 census. India is also divided along religious lines, with a majority 
belonging to that complex social phenomenon we call Hinduism, and a 
large minority constituting the world’s third largest Muslim population. 
Lastly, sizeable populations are Christians or ‘animists’ (or ‘tribals’). In 
addition to denominational variations, the many regions of India have very 


2. The field material for this chapter derives from my many trips to West Bengal over the 
last eight years. Most of the trips and the writing have been made possible by scholarships 
from the Norwegian Research Council. 
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different historical experiences. Bengal was under British rule from 1757, 
while Awadh, as the last major region to be subjugated, was annexed only in 
1857. About one-quarter of the population experienced only indirect 
colonial rule as subjects of the ‘princes’, and were only integrated into the 
Indian state structure in 1947. This social and historical fragmentation has 
given rise to complex and varied regional identities, each with its own 
specific characteristics, moulded in a relationship to the formation of a 
national (Indian) identity. 

Hindu nationalism is not new in India. Its modern form can be traced 
to the Cow Protection Movement of the 1880 to 1920 period. It was most 
popular in northern India, and evolved alongside — although often in the 
shadow of — the formation of a (quasi-)secular Indian nationality from the 
late nineteenth century, under the leadership of the Indian National 
Congress. Today a major Hindu nationalist organization is the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), formed in 1925 by K.B. Hedgewar.> According 
to Peter van der Veer, ‘Religious ritual and doctrine are kept to an absolute 
minimum in the RSS’.4 It is above all a youth organization which emphasizes 
drill, physical exercise, and a militant form of love for the nation.’ A 
member of this organization shot Gandhi and it was subsequently banned 
for a few years. However, from the 1980s onwards it has come to function as 
the backbone of the cadre that populates modern-day Hindu nationalism. 
Prominent among the Hindu nationalist organizations is the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP), a party that can trace its origin to pre-independence 
parties such as the Hindu Mahasabha and the Jana Sangh. The BJP enjoys 
wide electoral support and has governed the states of Uttar Pradesh (north 
India), Madhya Pradesh (central), Himachal Pradesh (northwest), and 
Rajastan (west), and governs (at the time of writing) Maharashtra and Gujarat 
(both in western India). Its present-day government in Maharashtra is in 
coalition with the Shiv Sena, another Hindu nationalist organization strong 
among the Marathas, the dominant group in that state. A last, very 
important organization is the Vishva Hindu Parishad (VHP) which was 
established in 1964 by a congregation of Hindu holy men. The VHP’s 


3. See Basu, Tapan, Pradip Datta, Sumit Sarkar, Tanika Sarkar, Sambuddha Sen, Khaki 
Shorts and Saffron Flags, a Critique of the Hindu Right, Tracts for the Times 1, New Delhi: 
Orient Longman, 1993. 


4. Peter van der Veer, Religious Nationalism: Hindus and Muslims in India, Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1994, p. 131. 


5. Joseph S. Alter, ‘Somatic Nationalism: Indian Wrestling and Militant Hinduism’, Mod- 
ern Asian Studies, vol. 28, no. 3, 1994, pp. 557—588. 
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objective is to forward a ‘spiritual’ Hinduism among all Hindus, but many 
of its leaders have also more specific cultural and political objectives and 
work closely with the BJP. 

Over the last few years the Hindu nationalist ‘family’ of the BJP, RSS 
and VHP (also known as ‘the Saffron brigade’) has come to be primarily 
identified with the dispute over whether or not the Babri Masjid (Babur’s 
mosque) in Ayodhya had been built on the site of an ancient Ramjanma- 
bhumi (the land of lord Ram’s birth) temple. It is from this dispute that 
Hindu nationalism has made the deity Ram a primary symbol. The mosque 
was torn down on 6 December 1992, after which the four BJP state 
governments were dismissed and widespread unrest and Hindu—Muslim 
clashes took place. Especially Bombay witnessed a carnage of Muslims in 
January 1993. Hindu nationalists are also promoters of Hindi as national 
language and the wish to rename north Indian towns that now have 
Muslim-sounding names. Both by the media and through its cadre’s 
involvement in the Hindu—Muslim clashes and the Ayodhya incident, the 
Hindu nationalist organizations have become associated with strong anti- 
Muslim sentiments. Although the organizations officially deny being anti- 
Muslim, that view of these organizations is nevertheless very strong in 
popular perception. 


Hindu Nationalism in West Bengal 


However, by looking closer at one region, West Bengal, we shall find several 
qualifications to the above picture of main issues in Hindu nationalism. First 
of all, the Hindu organizations do not enjoy support in West Bengal on any 
scale similar to the states mentioned above. Although the West Bengal BJP 
and RSS did send delegates to Ayodhya, the level of animosity between 
Hindus and Muslims does not come close to what it is in certain other 
places. This in spite of the fact that West Bengal has the highest proportion 
of Muslims after Uttar Pradesh, plus a long and porous border with 
Bangladesh. Although clashes did take place in Calcutta after Ayodhya, 
these were limited to the city itself. The Bengali countryside saw practically 
no disturbances. 

Second, the issue of the Hindi language is very difficult for the Hindu 
nationalists in Bengal. Both Hindi and Bengali belong to the Indo- 
European group of languages and share a wide number of features. 
However, vocabulary, grammar and script are all different, and Bengalis 
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have to make a conscious effort if they wish to learn Hindi. Moreover, 
Bengali is not only considered superior to Hindi in many respects (by 
Bengalis) but also forms an integral part of the identity of Bengalis. Besides 
the obvious problems of learning a new language, the BJP’s insistence on 
the pre-eminence of Hindi as the national language of India runs contrary 
to many Bengalis’ pride in their own language. 

Third, the position of the god Ram in BJP’s north Indian derived 
ideology is equally difficult. In Bengal, Ram is a marginal god. For urban 
Bengalis the most important goddesses are Kali and Durga, followed by 
Saraswati, Lakshmi and Ganesh; while in the villages the most prominent 
deities are Olaichandi, Manasa, Shiva, Krishna and Dharmaraj — and, 
increasingly, Kali and Durga. Rather than revering it, the name of Ram is 
often used in sarcasm. Lastly, the Ayodhya dispute was considered ‘not our 
business’, and when the structure was finally torn down, even BJP activists 
in West Bengal talked about it only with embarrassment and distanced 
themselves from the perpetrators. 

Rather than wholeheartedly following the policies of their fellow 
partisans of northern India, Bengali Hindu nationalists represent the Hindu 
nationalist discourse with an ambiguity and evasion that reflect the awkward 
relationship between Bengal’s self-consciously ‘modernist’ cultural identity 
and the dominant political heartland of both Indian and Hindu nationalism, 
northern India. This will be shown here through a discussion of views and 
perceptions of Bengali Hindu nationalist activists in Calcutta and in two 
villages in Burdwan district. The material concerns two analytically different 
although closely related issues: the appropriation of Hindu nationalism as 
an extension of socio-cultural concerns or aspirations, and second, the 
(re-)interpretation of Hindu nationalist discourse within a regional culture 
that sees itself as distinct in crucial respects from where present-day Hindu 
nationalism has been articulated. 

This chapter will mainly focus on Bengal as a separate space within 
India.© Since the arrival of nationalist discourse in India, Bengal has 
understood itself as different from north India — specifically as more 
‘modern’. In many respects, north India has played a crucial role in the 


6. It may also be noted that there are several ‘spaces’ within West Bengal. Above all, the 
two localities that will be encountered here constitute two different worlds. Calcutta is a con- 
gested, overpopulated metropolis inhabited by people speaking many different languages, 
while the villages are underdeveloped, wholly agricultural, and inhabited by people who 
all know one another. The Calcuttans long for the tranquil village, the villagers for the 
excitement of city life. 
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formation of a separate and distinct Bengali identity by constituting an 
inverted mirror image. 

It is important to consider the historicity of the process of formation of 
this specific Bengali identity, and to relate that process to the evolvement of 
a new and differing ideology — that of Hindu nationalism — in this region 
which is not the homeland of Hindu nationalism. It is also important that we 
relate the continued relevance and constant reformulation of Bengali 
identity in face of a differing ideology to a totality of experiences of would- 
be nationalists. 

Gyan Pandey has most clearly shown the relevance of people’s 
experienced life-world in understanding the growth of ‘communalism’ in 
colonial north India.” In one case Pandey argues that ‘communalism’ (in the 
form of alliances between socio-economically very different groups belong- 
ing to the same religious denomination) could arise at a particular historical 
juncture due to economic decline and a subsequent sense of lost ‘honour’ .® 
His study poignantly shows how relevant it is to locate political movements 
(in the sense of ‘changes’) in the proper cultural context. This ‘cultural 
context’, I wish to argue, may also be regional in nature. In investigating 
how Hindu nationalism can emerge in the periphery of the Hindi heartland, 
where it was originally formed, we need to understand its local expressions, 
interpretations and wider implications. The present investigation seeks to 
recover the processes by which Hindu nationalism in West Bengal has been 
reformulated to the point of becoming almost transformed. Even prominent 
aspects of that discourse are ignored or admitted only with embarrassment, 
while other aspects are promoted in what seems to be an attempt to accom- 
modate Hindu nationalist discourse to the basic tenets of the regionally 
dominant discourse. We may say that at one level, Hindu nationalist 
discourse exists in Bengal in an uneasy truce with ‘Bengali culture’. At 
another level, however, Hindu nationalism is appropriated as an answer to 
aspirations and concerns that are largely internal to Bengal. 


7. Gyanendra Pandey, The Construction of Communalism in Colonial North India, Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1990. “Communalism’ is a term derived from Orientalist dis- 
course, as shown by Pandey. He argues convincingly that the colonial power’s perception 
of a ‘communal’ problem was part of the problem. I do not raise these issues here, and 
since I deal with a post-independence situation I have instead chosen to follow van der 
Veer Religious Nationalism in terming the phenomenon not ‘communalism’ but ‘national- 
ism’. ‘Nationalism’ is a concept used in two different contexts in the case of India. In this 
chapter “Indian nationalism’ refers to the pre-independence, anti-colonial movement, 
while ‘Hindu nationalism’ is taken to denote the more recent political developments 
involving parties such as the BJP. 


8. Pandey, The Construction of Communalism, chs 3 and 4. 
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Bengal in India: an Ambiguous Identity 


Bengal constitutes an interesting case of nation-building. Although there 
exists a strong and self-conscious sense of Bengali identity, Bengal is rarely 
if ever represented as a nation in itself but always as part of India. The main 
feature is that Bengalis tend to see themselves as more cultured and advanced 
than other Indians. At the same time they remain staunch advocates of 
Indian unity. In the words of a Bengali friend, ‘Vis-à-vis other Indians we 
consider ourselves more Western, but vzs-d-vis Westerners we are Indians’. 
This ambiguity, which has strong implications for how Hindu nationalism 
can be represented in West Bengal, is based in the historical development of 
Bengali identity and Indian nationalism. Although present-day Hindu 
nationalism in West Bengal in some respects seems to represent a break 
with past history, it is nonetheless conditioned and constrained by the 
Bengali’s sense of being ‘the more advanced Indian’. 

Bengal’s modern-day identity was created with the development of a 
sophisticated discourse in the nineteenth century, the so-called Bengali 
Renaissance. Bengal was the first province of India to be colonized by the 
British, and the one province most strongly influenced by Western-style 
education and ideas. The first critics of the British presence in India were 
Bengalis. A large number of philosophers, writers and politicians influenced 
by or reacting to Western education and ideas sought an Indian riposte to 
the influence of Western teaching, norms and culture, and against British 
imperialism and racism. Some of them sought material for identity creation 
in an image of an idyllic past which had been lost, while others advocated 
the re-creation of Indian society in the image of the West.” Whatever their 
immediate programme, these writers mostly saw Bengal within the larger 
entity of India. One reason may be that Bengal’s immediate and distant past 
did not constitute the material in vogue at that time for nation-building. As 
Sudipto Kaviraj points out, ‘As a nation, the Bengalis turn out to be a great 
disappointment’ since they appeared to their contemporaries as ‘woefully 
inadequate for a task as daunting as taking on the British empire’.!9 Instead 


9. For studies of these developments, see Tapan Raychaudhuri, Europe Reconsidered: Percep- 


tions of the West in Nineteenth Century Bengal, Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1988; Sudipto 
Kaviraj, “The Imaginary Institution of India’, in Partha Chatterjee and Gyanendra Pandey 
(eds), Subaltern Studies VII: Writings on South Asian History and Society, Delhi: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1992, pp. 1—39; and Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments: Colonial 
and Postcolonial Histories, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993. 


10. Kaviraj, “The Imaginary Institution’, p. 15. 
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links were created to other ‘peoples’ in India, and the ‘daunting task’ was 
bestowed on communities such as the Marathas, the Sikhs, the Rajputs and 
others with whom the people of Bengal had previously had little in common. 
This Kaviraj calls a ‘widening of the collective self’, the early beginning of 
the creation of an Indian nationhood. However much the leading writers 
were aware of their own Bengaliness, they regarded Bengalis merely as the 
first politically aware group of people of the larger nationality of India. 

Within this larger identity, however, Bengal retained and developed its 
own identity. Much of this development hinges on the historical development of 
the Bengali language. During the nineteenth century, Bengali emerged as the 
dominant language of the region and replaced other languages (Persian, Urdu, 
Arabic, Sanskrit). Originally developed from a Hugli dialect (near Calcutta), it 
became the prominent mode of spoken and written interaction among the 
growing (and increasingly self-assured) indigenous Calcutta elite. Bengali 
became (together with English) the main medium of public debate, scholar- 
ship and, increasingly, politics. In this period, Bengal was the richest province 
of the Indian empire, with her main city Calcutta second only to London. 
Moreover it was from the school and colleges of Bengal that the leading 
political critics and opponents of the British emerged. In Congress-leader 
Tilak’s famous phrase, “What Bengal thinks today, India thinks tomorrow’. 

But Bengali was more than a politicized medium, it was an increasingly 
versatile language that in all respects begged comparison with major Euro- 
pean languages, particularly in literary achievement. The Bengali Renaissance, 
which spanned most of the nineteenth century and lasted well into the 
twentieth, saw a huge literary production with the development of a ‘modern’ 
but distinctly Indian literature. It culminated with the awarding of the 1913 
Nobel prize in literature to Rabindranath Tagore as the first non-Western 
writer. 

In Kaviraj’s study it is the spread of a standardized written and spoken 
language which created a Bengali identity from a mass of minor dialects that 
had blended into neighbouring languages-to-be (such as Bihari and Oriya).!! 
Though one may well argue that there must have been ‘something’ there, 
some ‘proto-nationalist’ idea common to most inhabitants of the province 
of Bengal, the point to drive home is that the arrival of a standardized 
language focused the formation of a ‘modern’ identity primarily upon a 
literary and political reaction to colonial rule among the growing population 
of a Western-educated elite. 


11. Jid., p. 15. 
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The spread of this identity, or the standardized language, is interesting 
and crucial. Here I shall limit myself to the case of West Bengal. The 
audience of the Bengali Renaissance was the so-called bhadralok, the mainly 
but not exclusively Calcutta-based elite literate in both English and Bengali.!2 
The dhadralok is a specifically Bengali social group, consisting of the 
educated professionals or the leisured classes. The bhadralok drew mainly 
from among the high Hindu castes (in particular the Brahmin, Vaidya and 
Kayastha castes). Although individuals and families from other castes or 
denominations were also included, these were exceptions more than the 
rule. Conversely, however, large numbers of Brahmins, Vaidyas and Kayasthas 
in Bengal remained uneducated villagers, some shading off into rustic or 
‘petty bhadralok , such as primary-school teachers, doctors, etc. 

The hallmark of the Bengali bhadralok was his education, his non- 
manual labour, and his refined mannerisms and dress — derived from service 
positions or from landed property.!3 It is important that they thought of 
themselves as the original ‘Bengalis’ and did not include the majority of 
illiterate villagers with rustic tongues into this identity. Still today, ‘Bengali’ 
is an epithet largely reserved for those educated; the rest tend to be known 
by their respective geographical or caste-derived denomination (Sekh 
Musalman, Namasudra, Sadgop, etc.). Bengali identity is thus still not entirely 
bestowed upon all residents within Bengal’s borders. The identification of a 
certain well-mannered and cultured lifestyle — derived from education, non- 
manual labour, interest in literature, poetry and songs — is a strong and 
dominant theme in how ‘true’ Bengalis tend to present themselves vis-a-vis 
other Indians. 

Bengal retained its hold on Indian nationalist politics well into this 
century. First there was the establishment of the Indian National Congress 
in 1887, a movement dominated by Bengalis at its outset. An increasingly 
open defiance of the British (although still not to the extent of demanding 
independence) soured relations between the colonial power and Bengalis — 
who were more educated than other Indian groups and who manned a 
majority of bureaucratic positions, even outside Bengal proper. The British 
for their part increasingly regarded Bengalis as both effeminate and 
quarrelsome, unreliable and ‘out of touch’ with the masses. 


12. For a study of the dhadra/ok and their politics, see John H. Broomfield, Elite Conflict in 
a Plural Soctety: Twentieth Century Bengal, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1968. 


13. Jbid. ch. 1. 
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The 1905 partition of Bengal into one Hindu and one Muslim majority 
part was interpreted by most bhadralok as an effort to diminish the power of 
the Bengalis.!4 It threatened not only the employment basis for most 
educated Bengalis but also thwarted potential political ambitions of the 
Hindu bhadralok. The ensuing widespread unrest, known as the Swadeshi 
movement, recruited mainly from among the dhadralok. In 1911 the partition 
was retracted, but the capital was moved from Calcutta to Delhi. Bengal 
was thus reduced to being just one among other provinces, and the 
prominence of Bengalis in the imperial administration was ended. 

For a while Bengalis retained their prominence in Indian anti-colonial 
politics but their grip gradually loosened. An end came with Gandhi, whose 
prominence symbolized a shift towards a different type of nationalist move- 
ment, but also a shift of focus and leadership from Bengal to northern and 
western India. The following generation of Congress leaders were all drawn 
from these regions (Gandhi, the Nehrus, Patel, Azad). The last important 
Bengali Congress politician was Subhaschandra Bose. Bose’s political views, 
however, differed substantially from those of Gandhi. He was primarily a 
secularist (although a Hindu one) with leftist leanings and a dislike for 
Gandhi’s ‘obscurantism’. Bose was elected president of the Congress in 
1935, but Gandhi refused to cooperate and Bose had to resign. 

Bose’s opposition to Gandhi’s ‘obscurantism’ seems to have been quite 
representative of more general sentiments among the Hindu Bengali 
bhadralok. Symptomatic of the same ideological currents was how a small 
but growing number of young bhadralok joined the Indian Communist 
Party from the 1930s onwards. It is important to keep in mind that the 
bhadralok were primarily raised within the English educational system and 
attuned to ‘Western’ values (as opposed to those represented by Gandhi). 
They were also much informed about international developments, such as 
the unification of Italy, the independence struggle in Ireland, and the 
Russian revolution. Against these developments, Gandhi’s emphasis on 
ahimsa (‘non-violence’) and the spinning wheel offered no plausible alternative, 
either to Subhaschandra Bose or to the dbhadralok in general. On the 
contrary, the shift of emphasis in the Congress seems to have strengthened a 
Bengali sense of difference. 


14. See for instance Sumit Sarkar, The Swadeshi Movement in Bengal, 1903-1908, New 
Delhi: People’s Publishing House, 1973. 
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Post-Independence: Opposition and Regionalism 


After independence the West Bengal political scene was characterized (but 
not dominated) by a large number of leftist political parties. Prominent 
historian Marcus Franda has drawn links between them and the bhadralok.!> 
He finds the origins of the radicalized elite in a sense of political frustration 
among the bhadralok in the 1930s. Although the bhadralok origins of Bengali 
radicalism have been largely accepted, the ‘frustrated bhadralok’ theory has 
been criticized by pointing out that most bAadralok did not turn into radical 
leftists.!© It seems more plausible to understand the radicalization of the 
Bengali bhadralok on the background of international ideological currents 
and political events, and of a general self-identification of the Bengali 
bhadralok as ‘modern’ and attuned to these currents. 

With leftism and the sense of being more ‘modern’, it was not possible 
to define Bengal (or the small state of West Bengal) as a nation in itself, one 
that should be independent. The ‘nation’ was India, and although immense 
pride continued to be attached to Bengali identity, there has never been any 
question of a Bengali nation-state (except for some minor groups). All the 
major and most of the minor political parties are All-India in name and 
theory!” — although not necessarily in practice. 

Historically, Bengali identity developed with a large degree of 
ambiguity; at the same time part of and different from ‘India’. This sense of 
a separate Bengali identity has translated into a sense of distance to the 
central government in the post-independence period, without leading to 
secessionist movements. We find this primarily in two distinct areas of life: 
in literary (or cultural) pretention, which is a continuation of the concerns 
outlined above; and in the emphasis on centre-state relations. Although the 
CPM, the dominant political party in West Bengal since 1977, aspires to an 
All-India position, its base is found in three states only: Kerala, the 
minuscule Tripura, and West Bengal. Its position is by far the strongest in 
the latter. Opposition to the mainly Congress-dominated central government 
has been a prevalent theme in the CPM’s history, since the instalment of 
India’s first communist state government in Kerala in 1957, to the present 


15. Marcus F. Franda, Radical Politics in West Bengal, Cambridge: MIT Press, 1971. 


16. Leonard A. Gordon, ‘Radical Bengalis: Alliances and Antagonisms’ (review article), 
South Astan Review, vol. 5, no. 4, 1972, pp. 341-344. 


17. For instance, the Indian National Congress-I, the Communist Party of India-Marxist, 
the Socialist Unity Centre of India. 
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West Bengal government’s drive to make people donate blood when the 
promised central government funds for the Farraka dam were not 
forthcoming. !8 

The division between the CPM and the central government runs 
parallel to the common Bengali feeling of being culturally distinct, an 
identity that the CPM indirectly represents. The CPM never openly advocates 
purely Bengali sentiments but presents itself as representing interests that 
are somewhat more Bengali than anything else. In an odd but evocative 
case, CPM Chief Minister Jyoti Basu advocated in early 1993 the replace- 
ment of the state’s English name (West Bengal) with a Bengali name, 
Banga. The initiative was taken in connection with the Bengali New Year 
1400 (in April 1993). The plan was eventually dropped, but the state govern- 
ment remains a main patron of “Bengali culture’, envisaged for instance in 
the state-sponsored construction of ‘Nandan’, a beautiful arts and film 
centre in Calcutta where the annual Calcutta Film Festival is held and ‘art 
films’ are shown throughout the year. 

This somewhat lengthy outline of elements in the historically con- 
stituted Bengali identity has been necessary for two reasons. First, it places 
Bengali identity as distinct within but still part of the larger Indian identity. 
This ambiguity has given rise to a rather difficult relationship between the 
two entities (as seen from West Bengal). On the one hand Bengalis regard 
themselves as superior and more advanced than other Indians, but they are 
also aware of how they are stereotypically regarded as effeminate, ineffective 
day-dreamers incapable of coping in a fast-moving modern world. Bengali 
identity is profoundly ambivalent, with a sense of having fallen short of 
required physical and entrepreneurial standards but of being culturally 
superior. 

The second important point here has been to underline the linkage of 
Bengali identity to the bhadralok social status group and to literary pursuits. 
With the spread of education, this particular and, in a rural context, 
attractive status has come within reach for an increasingly large number of 


18. The claim that West Bengal does not receive a fair share of central funds is supported 
by several scholars. See Atul Kohli, The State and Poverty in India: the Politics of Reform, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987; Atul Kohli, ‘From Elite Activism to Dem- 
ocratic Consolidation: the Rise of Reform Communism in West Bengal’ in Francine R. 
Frankel and M.S.A. Rao (eds), Dominance and State Power in Modern India: Decline of a 
Social Order (Volume II), Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1990, pp. 367-415; and T.J. 
Nossiter, Marxist State Governments in India: Politics, Economics and Society, London: Pin- 
ter Publishers, 1988. 
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people, including villagers. This has caused a diffusion to villages of a para- 
digmatic model for status advancement. This modernization model, based 
on Western education, is a new version of the old process of cultural reform 
for social advancement (variously known as Sanskritization, Brahminization, 
etc.).!? In rural West Bengal the role model is the bhadralok. The bhadralok’s 
lifestyle, professions, manners, language and literary pursuits have come to 
form the main model for social advancement. Naturally not everyone can 
aspire to the full package, but the tendency is for even moderately well-off 
and upwardly mobile households to adopt aspects of this model, such as 
education and literary pursuits rather than business or perhaps intensified 
agriculture; simplicity in taste rather than conspicuous consumption; com- 
posed and restrained manners and speech rather than the brawling outward 
style of kshatriyas popular elsewhere.?? 

It is with these two elements in mind — the ambivalence of Bengali 
identity vis-à-vis north India in particular, and the paradigmatic role model 
of the bhadralok — that we proceed to investigate how Hindu nationalism is 
constrained and perceived in West Bengal. Here, Hindu nationalism is 
presented as distinctly separate from how it appears in north India. Many of 
the tenets of Hindu nationalism in north India are denied any relevance to 
the West Bengal situation, while certain other programmatic elements with 
negative consequences for Bengal identity are only grudgingly admitted. 
Rather, Hindu nationalism in West Bengal is legitimized as a continuation 
of historical developments that are both Bengali and Indian. A strong and 
self-conscious Bengali identity, profoundly associated with the bhadralok 
model, does not deny the relevance of its own history. Rather, it interprets a 
new ideology within its own tenets. Hindu nationalist ideology and its 


19. For ‘Sanskritization’, see M.N. Srinivas, “The Dominant Caste in Rampura’, American 
Anthropologist, vol. 61, 1959, pp. 1-16. For a sensible critique, see C.J. Fuller, The Camphor 
Flame: Popular Hinduism and Society in India, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1992, esp. pp. 24-28; the notion of ‘modernization’ was first introduced in this context by 
Bernard S. Cohn, An Anthropologist Among the Historians and Other Essays, Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1990 [1987]. 


20. For the kshatriya (‘warrior’) model, see for instance Adrian C. Mayer, Caste and Kin- 
ship in Central India: a Village and Its Region, London: Routledge, 1960. This picture of the 
bhadralok tole model may be changing. Particularly among the village generation now in 
school or college, the interest in literary pursuits seems extremely low. These “Yuppies of 
rural Bengal’, as we may term them, sport sun-glasses and fashion-wear, ride scooters (if 
they can afford it), and will visit cinemas or video-halls more frequently than poetry recit- 
als. Their role model, I suggest, is the All-Indian ‘hero’ (nayak), inspired by the ‘Bolly- 
wood’ Hindi films. However, this is a recent phenomenon and does not affect the general 
argument here since it does not legitimize political behaviour among adults. 
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political programme (as locally interpreted) are made use of in a specific 
local context, to strengthen the image of the would-be bhadralok (or high- 
status aspirant) as distinct from other groups. We shall find, from the village 
material, a close association of Hindu nationalism with the bhadralok as 
historically formed and locally understood. Here it will be seen that Hindu 
nationalism, as a politically potent and religion-based movement, lends 
credibility and legitimacy to purely local processes of social advancement 
and difference. 


Hindu Nationalism in Calcutta 


The first case I take up is one of Hindu nationalism among lower-middle- 
class residents of a poor area of Calcutta. In this metropolis Hindu national- 
ism has had a certain measure of success over the last few years. The BJP 
has won several by-elections, and in collaboration with the RSS cadre, the 
party occasionally organizes fairly large-scale meetings and demonstrations. 
This has seemingly not threatened the stronger position of the Congress 
Party and the CPM — both of whom still organize meetings with an 
attendance that by far outstrips anything the Hindu nationalists can muster. 
Nonetheless, Hindu nationalism is increasingly present in the city, 
particularly in lower-middle-class areas of central Calcutta and in the milieux 
of north Indian immigrants. 

The six individuals involved are all young Bengalis in their twenties or 
early thirties.2! All of them have attended college, and two have university 
degrees. They were either underemployed or felt underpaid. One was an 
assistant shopkeeper, two were salesmen, one was a regular schoolteacher, 
and two were slum schoolteachers for a voluntary organization. Among the 
latter was the only female interviewed. A few years later she became leader 
of the Durga Bahini, an RSS women’s organization. Most of the inter- 
viewees were RSS activists, and the main part of their RSS-related activities 
consisted of physical training every morning at a particular field. There 
they line up in uniforms (in standard RSS fashion) and perform exercizes in 
unison. They also learn to fight with the lathi, a large stick historically used 
as a weapon.”4 In Bengal, /arhis have in general been associated with the 


21. The informants have not been ‘interviewed’ in the traditional sense. The opinions 
expressed and presented here arise from a long series of ‘gossiping’ (adda dewa) over a few 
years. 


22. For a study of the RSS and physical training, see Alter, ‘Somatic Nationalism’. 
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lower castes. Among the bhadralok, however, /athi-fight (or ‘play’, khela) 
was part of the efforts to strengthen the Bengali ‘nation’ through physical 
training during the 1905—11 Swadeshi movement and thus has a place in the 
history of the bhadralok.3 

The views expressed by these six informants varied a little from one 
another. In the main their opinions reflected the official RSS line although 
much seems inspired from the political campaigns of the BJP. Their doubts 
and the ambiguities of their appropriation of the RSS line emerged only in 
intimate conversations with one or two at a time. Below I have put together 
some of their views on a few important topics. 


LANGUAGE 


Most of the activists expressed the view that Hindi as the official language of 
the Republic should be taught all over the country and should finally 
replace local languages, including Bengali. This seemed to me an odd point 
given Bengali’s integral position to Bengali identity and its close association 
with refinement and education. Also, the activists themselves know only 
rudimentary Hindi, can follow a Hindi-language movie but not news 
programmes, and are not able to read Hindi newspapers with any ease. 
Their argument ran mainly as follows: India is one nation and as a nation 
should have a national language that will integrate it. They view this, 
however, as a long process which will take generations and can only start 
when Hindu nationalism has become the official line of the state. In this 
manner the language issue was not considered an immediate goal and not 
directly of concern to themselves. The teacher taught English, not Hindi. 
The slum schools in which the female schoolteacher taught do not teach 
Hindi to the pupils, only English and Bengali. In different contexts, they 
expressed much pride in the literary achievements of Bengali authors. They 
all know poems by Tagore by heart, and two of them proudly showed me 
their collection of Bengali prose and poetry. They also knew of Hindi 
authors such as Premchand, whom they had read in translation, but tended 
to dismiss Hindi literature, in particular Hindi poetry, as insignificant in 
comparison with Bengali literature. 


23. See, for instance, Nirad C. Chaudhuri, Autobiography of an Unknown Indian, London: 
The Hogarth Press, 1987; for an academic investigation, see Sarkar, The Swadeshi Move- 
ment. 
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‘ENEMIES’ OF THE NATION 


In their perception the Hindu jati (the Hindu nation or the Hindu people) 
has two main enemies, and by extension aims. The first to crop up in 
conversations was the CPM. The CPM was regarded as having ruined 
society, in particular ‘confidence’ and ‘reciprocality’ between people. The 
contrast they used was occasionally pre-CPM Calcutta but mainly the 
village society from where their parents came (most of them were second- 
or third-generation Calcuttans). The CPM was criticized for being ‘ungodly’ 
and for adhering to a foreign ideology. The ruling party was also blamed 
for the economic decline of West Bengal and the diminishing importance of 
Calcutta (but so were the Hindu Marwari businessmen). The CPM, they 
argued, based its position on corruption and goondas (touts) and never did 
anything for ‘the people’. The CPM in their opinion thus fell short of its 
own standards — an argument also encountered among other middle-class 
Calcuttans. One main concern for these Hindu nationalists was therefore to 
‘rebuild’ society, to create mutual trust and reciprocation among people, 
and to recreate the proper order of society (dharma). What was meant by 
the latter seems to be on the one hand religious observances, and on the 
other respect for the elders and for authorities. 

Another ‘enemy’ of the “Hindu nation’ was foreign culture, in particular 
what was perceived of as American consumerism. Among the problems 
associated with the intrusion of this culture were alcoholism, divorce (seen 
as an effect of ‘love marriages’), and the dissolution of society into 
individuals. This has particularly affected and threatened to ruin the ideal 
Hindu joint family. American culture, like communism, was also known as 
atheistic and fermenting a disregard for the gods. To counteract these 
‘degenerate’ influences, the main long-term aim was to create a strong 
Hindu polity with a cultural identity comparable to ‘Europe, America, 
China and Arabia’. 


MUSLIMS 


Interestingly, Muslims did not figure as major enemies of the ‘Hindu nation’ 
in these Calcuttans’ views, only as a minor social irritant. The question of 
Hindu nationalism’s relation to the Muslim minority was one they were 
reluctant to talk about. Particularly the Ayodhya issue and the Shiv Sena’s 
role in the ensuing Bombay riots seem to have been somewhat embarrassing 
for them. The many riots between Hindus and Muslims in Calcutta or 
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elsewhere were squarely blamed on the Muslims, whereas the Hindus were 
merely ‘defending’ themselves. Some of my informants said that the 
Muslims should ‘go home’ (to Pakistan, or preferably the Middle East), 
only to laugh it away immediately as a joke. Whether this reflects an 
uneasiness in my presence or an ambivalence to Muslims in general, I 
cannot tell. They asserted that they have some Muslim friends, although not 
close. However, even the Hindu side was differentiated; most of the Hindus 
that participated in riots in Calcutta, they asserted, were ‘up-country’ 
Hindus, i.e. migrants from Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. They were not 
Bengalis, the proof being that most riots took place around Park Circus, an 
area of Calcutta inhabited by immigrants (mainly Muslims). A similar 
division between groups of Hindu nationalists was introduced for the 
Ayodhya issue and the destruction of the Babri Masjid. The Ayodhya issue 
was necessary, they assert, as a rallying point for the north Indians, because 
people in north India were ‘uneducated villagers’ who could not grasp 
complex arguments and therefore needed simple issues. 

On an encompassing level, the Ayodhya issue was interpreted by these 
Bengali Hindu nationalists as a struggle, not against Muslims, not aimed at 
reappropriating a temple from the Muslims, but as a fight against the 
‘secularists’ (or ‘pseudo-secularists’) and politicians who manipulate the 
system by keeping Muslims as vote-blocks against a divided Hindu 
majority. The aim was not to defeat the Muslims, because the Muslims are 
not strong. They are only pampered by ambitious politicians. The tearing 
down of the Babri Masjid was seen as a part of a long struggle to make the 
Hindus aware of their own potential and to create a sense of unity. 

Interestingly, this interpretation served a double purpose. First, it 
differentiated between Bengalis and north Indians, so that it became 
possible for my informants to distance themselves from distasteful elements 
within the movement they supported. Second, by interpreting the issue 
within a larger struggle — as is the BJP’s official line — my informants had 
assured themselves of an excuse for what they seemed to consider a rather 
unnecessary anid silly affair. 

In this manner they were able to retain their identity both as nationalist 
Hindus and as Bengalis. The distinction between Bengalis and north 
Indians within the movement, as having different perspectives and 
concerns, opened up the discussion to a way of linking their political 
outlook to a perception of India as a modern civilization: one where India 
compares (its internal problems and backward sections notwithstanding) 
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favourably with other contemporary civilizations. The distinction also 
permitted justification of unsavoury aims and practices and instead put them 
on a par with the CPM in terms of being ‘modern’. This distinction made it 
possible for my informants to retain their specifically Bengali identity, self- 
consciously ‘modern’ and ‘educated’, while at the same time adhere to an 
all-Indian movement that in many respects appeared as backward, distinctly 
unmodern, and centring on what they argued were patently “obscurantist’ 
issues such as the Babri Masjid. 


The BJP in Rural Bengal 


In West Bengal, the BJP and the RSS as organizations lead a very limited 
existence outside the urban areas. Nonetheless, during the last Panchayat 
elections in June 1993, the BJP did receive 12 per cent of the votes at the 
Gram Panchayat level.”4 In the two villages in which I lived for some time, 
Gopinathpur and Udaynala2> in Burdwan district, the BJP has become 
quite prominent in local affairs. During the June 1993 Panchayat elections, 
the BJP received a fair 14 per cent of votes in Udaynala and a substantial 34 
per cent in Gopinathpur where the local Congress chose not to run. In the 
main it was upper-caste Hindus who voted for the BJP, although a number 
of low-caste Hindus were also known as supporters and activists.26 

A short introduction to the two villages may be in order. Udaynala has 
a population of approximately 2,200, with 51 per cent Muslims and the rest 
Hindus. Of these, one-quarter are high-caste, one-tenth tribal (Santal), and 
the rest low-caste (Scheduled Caste). The Muslims constitute the ‘dominant 
caste’ of Udaynala in the sense that they have historically owned most of 
the land and have held most of the political power. For the Muslims the 
situation did not change much after the coming of the CPM raj. They still 
own the same proportion of land as they did thirty years ago, and most of 
the village’s political leaders are Muslims. Over the last two decades the 


24. The Panchayat system consists of three tiers: the lowest being the Gram Panchayat 
which is an elected body representing 10 to 15 villages; the middle tier, the Panchayat 
Samiti, covers the ‘Block’, the lowest administrative unit; and the top tier is the Jela (or 
Zilla) Parishad, which covers the district. 


25. Fictitious names. 


26. It should be emphasized that far from all high- or clean-caste Hindus voted for the 
BJP. Voting is of course secret, but BJP voters were easily identified within these small- 
scale transparent communities from a variety of concurrent ‘evidence’. It is some of this 
‘evidence’ we shall address here, in particular the ‘statement’ of the Durga-puja with its 
wider implications. 
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higher Hindu castes have become quite affluent from engagement in 
business, although they have lost land. And with the emergence of the CPM 
as the dominant political party at all levels from state to village, a certain 
low caste, the Bagdis (about 10 per cent of the village population), has 
gained new land, subsidized loans and other material and political benefits. 
Other low-caste groups have not been equally lucky. 

The situation in all-Hindu Gopinathpur (with a population of about 1,200) 
is somewhat different. The formerly dominant castes — Aguris, Kayasthas 
and Brahmins — have lost some land under the CPM but more importantly 
political positions and power. This is now in the hands of the village Bagdis, 
who constitute about one-third of the total population. Other low-caste 
groups, such as the Muchis and the Dule, have not been able to reap the 
riches of the new political order and gain political positions or land. 

In these two villages few individuals openly support the BJP, possibly 
from fear of inflicting the anger of the dominant CPM. Among those who 
openly advocated Hindu nationalism there was a great deal of embarrass- 
ment connected with a number of core elements of the BJP’s programme. 
During my last stay (autumn of 1993) I was able to interview three local 
BJP activists (two in Gopinathpur, one in Udaynala). Interestingly, none 
was of high ritual status, although most supporters were upper caste. Much 
of what I say below on attitudes on Hindu nationalism in rural Bengal is 
based on less formal interviews or even entirely private gossiping with local 
upper-caste BJP supporters. 

It may also be in order to introduce the three BJP activists of 
Gopinathpur and Udaynala. The first and most important leader was of the 
Barber caste — of intermediary position in the caste hierarchy. He was only 
32 years old but quite successful as a businessman, representing a medical 
firm. His family was large, relatively land-rich, and increasingly successful 
in business (with two barber shops and one goldsmith shop). The other two 
BJP activists were of lower caste, one Bagdi and one Namasudra (both 
Scheduled Caste). One was a schoolteacher from a previously land-rich 
family whose wealth had been spent on educating nine sons and paying 
dowry for five daughters. This decline in the family’s landholding reflects a 
common pattern for “Sanskritizing’ families; unless their income is such as 
to allow relatively large expenses, the education of one or more sons can 
deplete the family wealth. The other Bagdi BJP leader was not the usual 
activist or politician. He was very poor, owner of some marginal lands and 
wholly dependent on employment as agricultural labourer. His family was 
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poor too. Both his parents died while he was young and he grew up with an 
uncle. He was the first in the family to be literate. 

Let me mention that Hindu nationalism, however understood, was 
represented in altogether milder forms and terms in these villages than in 
Calcutta. There have been no clashes or riots, and the general commensality 
between Hindus and Muslims did not change with Ayodhya. The main 
argument in support for the BJP was disgust with the CPM. Each interview 
was introduced with a harangue against the CPM. The arguments fell into 
two groups; the first being complaints of general corruption of both the 
party itself and of the administration. In this respect, the CPM, it was 
argued, had fallen short of its own standards. The second group of laments 
concerned lack of proper development of village society. They saw a need 
for higher road standards, a post-office, electricity and drinking-water 
supplies, and schools. 

However, the three villagers also vented a more general critique of 
society and what they saw as its decline. They complained of people 
watching football games on television instead of playing themselves; of how 
people ‘nowadays’ watch TV movies with song and dance, being more 
interested in entertainment than in building the community. Furthermore, 
the BJP activists complained of how the traditional (as they saw it) Hindu 
joint family was fast eroding, how people quarrel more than previously, and 
how the elders are not respected. In particular, one of them argued that 
‘modern education’ has a disruptive effect because children are not taught 
‘tradition and ideology’ (riti o niti). In elaborating on the latter point, he 
pointed out that the general decline of the social order was due to lack of 
knowledge of the ways of old, in particular of religion, of dharma, but also 
of what we may term ‘high culture’ (sanskriti), by which he referred to the 
masters of the Bengali Renaissance. These were subjects that should be 
emphasized alongside disciplines such as mathematics and Bengali. 

These points of view had a familiar ring. The lack of a proper road was 
lamented by everyone, political activist or not, as was the decline of the 
social order. Moreover, these same views had also been expressed in count- 
less interviews by CPM activists critical of their own party (of whom there 
were many), and by party officials outlining the future of the party’s work. Even 
the phrasing and the ‘Sanskritized’ vocabulary were in many cases the same.2/ 


27. Literary Bengali sports two distinct varieties, the calit bhasa and the sadhu bhasa. The 
latter contains a wide Sanskrit derived vocabulary. It is a common sign of education and 
status to be able to use such words. 
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Most political activists complained about a general decline in social values, 
increase in ‘individualism’, and a relaxation of morality, but also emphasized 
the positive material growth and more equitable sharing of wealth in rural 
Bengal — a point acknowledged by BJP activists as well. What both groups 
saw as profoundly lacking is summed up in the terms ‘development’ and 
‘progress’, both material and cultural. The general complaint that people 
spend too much time watching television was swiftly followed by the 
suggestion that people should read more of the great literature, which for 
both groups meant the Bengali masters (the BJP activists also included the 
epics). The choice of ‘heroes’ from the Bengali Renaissance varied some- 
what: the communists favoured Vidyasagar while the BJP activists tended 
towards Bankimchandra, while both groups wished to appropriate Swami 
Vivekananda. However, very few activists have read these masters in the 
original; they know them only from extracts or from school textbooks. The 
point does not seem to have been a desire to implement the thoughts of 
Vivekananda, Bankimchandra or others into the reality of today’s society, 
but to legitimize political stances with their social and cultural ramifications 
within the tradition that has become the main legitimizing force in Bengal, 
namely the Bengali Renaissance. 

The reason for this oddity is that all educated people, schoolteachers 
and political activists of all hues, share the same cultural heritage, the 
Bengali Renaissance. This heritage should not be seen as a mere smoke- 
screen legitimizer of any political ideology. As elaborated above, it forms a 
main constitutive element in normative thinking about Bengal and Bengali 
society. It defines Bengal. Bengal (and its language) is hardly ever considered 
without reference to Tagore. Without Tagore and the Renaissance, there are 
only localities, dispersed villages and a giant city. The supra-local identity 
of Bengal is defined by the language (the Standard Colloquial Bengali, not 
the dialects), the formulation of which is attributed to Tagore. This remains 
to this day an identity of the supra-local, of those social groups who are 
familiar with the supra-local language, i.e. the educated, the bhadralok. 

In villages such as Udaynala and Gopinathpur the social status of the 
bhadralok represents a strong and clearly understood attraction because the 
social norms and values and the mannerisms of the bhadralok were only 
recently introduced to village society to any measurable extent and have 
come within reach for most people only in the last generation. Aspirations 
towards bhadralok status have become possible with the increase in literacy 
and schooling. At the time of independence, when none of these two 
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villages had schools, some 11 per cent of Udaynala’s male population and 
some 7 per cent of the men in Gopinathpur were literate.22 We may also 
note that in general they had not read ‘the great Bengali masters’, only the 
epics or other religious writings. In 1993, both villages had schools teaching 
up to class 8, and only some 20 per cent of the population in both villages 
remained illiterate. Of these, practically all were elderly. 

The recency of this situation makes aspiration towards bhadralok status 
insecure. This is particularly the case for individuals from formerly poor or 
only moderately well-off families, such as the school-teaching BJP activists 
and many of the CPM activists in these villages who have only recently 
shaken off the image of the unrefined rustic peasant. As poorly paid school- 
teachers with only a little more than a rudimentary education themselves, 
more often than not from peasant background, and still living more off their 
inherited lands than from their salaries, they were barely petty bhadralok. If 
seen from outside, from the vantage point of an urban well-educated 
bhadralok, these schoolteachers were hardly distinguishable from ordinary 
villagers. Only a close adherence to the norms and values of the bhadralok 
role model (as popularly perceived) could enhance their status. Furthermore, 
the Bengali Renaissance also defines the bhadralok’s place in society as the 
secular, modern sage, and at the same time it legitimizes his role as the 
dominant reservoir of knowledge and thus his status. Engagement in 
politics is one important way of expressing this role.?” 


Low-Caste Hindus and Village Hindu Festivals 


Over the last two decades the caste division in the Hindu population of 
Udaynala has been confirmed and enlarged in two significant disputes. A 
site in the middle of the village of Udaynala had for decades been used for 
the annual Olaichandi celebrations — Udaynala’s main festival. The 
Olaichandi-pwya is celebrated by all villagers together, but as a rustic goddess, 
Olaichandi is above all associated with lower castes. The few upper-caste 
Hindu families have tended to keep a studied distance to it, particularly to 
its more un-puranic aspects. The site where the celebrations took place was 
owned by one of the village Baniya-families (traders by caste occupation, 


28. Field data. 


29. Atul Kohli, ‘Parliamentary Communism and Agrarian Reform’, Asian Survey, vol. 
XXIII, no. 7, 1983, pp. 783-809, also notes the large proportion of schoolteachers in rural 
politics. 
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businessmen by profession) who lived next to it. Around the early 1970s, 
the owner expressed the wish that the celebrations be restricted to only one 
night instead of three. This caused much resentment among the low-caste 
Hindus in the village (Bagdis, Muchis and Namasudras) who organized 
themselves under the leadership of Umakanta, a Brahmin ostracized among 
his own. After a few months of simmering conflict the protesters established 
a fund and bought the site. It is now owned by a public committee charged 
with arranging the puja. 

The committee is not wealthy but enjoys a prestigious position because 
it arranges the village’s main festival, and for a long time it was the only 
stable religious committee in the village (such committees had normally 
been set up on an ad hoc basis). Previous committees had always been 
manned by the clean castes, never by the low castes. The Brahmin 
Umakanta continued to head the new committee, with two or three other 
representatives, all of whom have been low caste. Apart from Umakanta, 
other upper-caste persons have taken no interest in it. 

Umakanta was also involved in another conflict, in the late 1970s, over 
some land that had several decades back been bestowed by the zamindar for 
the village gajan-celebrations for Shiva and Dharmaraj — an even more 
clearly low-caste celebration. That land had been given on a share-cropping 
basis to three families who were to pay half of the surplus to cover festival 
expenses. This they had ceased to do, and instead regarded the land as their 
own. Another committee was established under the leadership of Umakanta, 
and its quest was supported by the zamindar’s heirs — legal owners of the 
disputed land — who decided the committee should be put in charge of the 
land and the proceeds. A quarter of the annual proceeds was put aside for 
development of a fund, to be managed by the committee. This religious 
fund was the first ever in the village, and the land the committee came to 
control was quite substantial. 

From the late 1970s onwards, Udaynala’s Hindu religious life has been 
dominated by these two committees, both mainly manned by lower castes. 
Three individuals were found in both: Umakanta the ostracized Brahmin; 
the BJP activist Namasudra schoolteacher; and one Bagdi schoolteacher 
(the latter two from ‘Sanskritizing’ families). 

In neighbouring Gopinathpur the situation was very different. The 
Bagdis constituted a much larger percentage of the village population, and 
the village was dominated by clean-caste Hindus, not Muslims. In addition, 
Gopinathpur had a permanent and wealthy public (4aroart) celebrations 
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committee, the owner of twice as much land as the committee in Udaynala 
came to possess. In spite of poor shares received over many years, the 
committee constituted the village’s dominant forum for public activities, 
and represented its most prestigious positions. For nearly thirty years it was 
led by an Aguri, who maintained his position as village leader over all these 
years through an alliance with two Bagdi leaders. From the early 1960s 
onwards, these two were introduced into the increasing number of new 
institutions in the village: the cooperative society board, the school board 
and the Panchayats. The various committees and boards of Gopinathpur 
thus had a multi-caste character very early due to the alliance building 
efforts of the village leader. Only the daroari committee was excluded from 
these integration moves and continued to be dominated by the clean castes 
until the late 1970s, when the CPM took over both in the state and in 
Gopinathpur. The former village leader withdrew and his CPM-affiliated 
nephew took over and introduced low-caste representation to the daroar 
committee. Presently all castes are represented in the village baroari 
committee, while all other institutions have been taken over completely by 
Bagdis supported by the CPM. The nephew has left the village and the 
upper castes have lost all prominence. 

Since the late 1970s in both Udaynala and Gopinathpur — and the 
pattern was probably the same for most villages in the region — the lower 
castes have become increasingly prominent in village public affairs:>° they 
have gained substantial clout through involvement with the CPM, and they 
have in many cases side-lined the formerly dominant clean castes even from 
their privileged position in religious rites. To dominate local religious life 
represented a significant change in the position of the lower castes, a very 
tangible symbol of a levelling of ritual status. 


Bengali Regionalism and the Durga-puja 


This new situation never caused any public protest from the upper castes. 
However, it was in the same period that the Durga-pwya celebrations were 
reintroduced in a manner that restated social divisions. From the late 1970s 
onwards Durga and her puja were reintroduced to villages of Burdwan in a 
style reminiscent of the modern-day Durga-pwa in urban Bengal. The 


30. The increase in lower-caste representation in the Panchayats of an area close by is 
documented by G.K. Lieten, ‘For a New Debate on West Bengal’, Economic and Political 
Weekly, vol. XXIX, no. 29, 1994, pp. 1835-1838. 
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celebrations were introduced to Udaynala in 1978, and apart from a gap 
between 1981 and 1984, they have since been organized annually. In 
Gopinathpur they were introduced only in 1992, but the reintroduction of 
the Durga-puja is more general and seems common to most of village 
society. In the ten Hindu villages immediately surrounding Gopinathpur 
and Udaynala there were only three Durga-puja celebrations fifteeen years 
ago (in two villages), all of them private. In 1992, the Durga-puja was cele- 
brated in all except one village, and all the new celebrations were funded by 
public collection (the three older celebrations still continued, privately 
funded). 

Interestingly, the new Durga-puja was initiated by upper-caste Hindus. 
Moreover, the lower castes were not invited to contribute towards the 
expenses, nor did they participate in the arrangements. The celebrations 
were not arranged by the existing committees, such as Gopinathpur’s well- 
off and prestigious daroari committee (in which the lower castes were also 
represented). Instead, in both villages, a separate (annual) committee was 
convened and manned by upper-caste individuals; contributions were 
collected from among upper-caste households only, and they alone performed 
the rituals and brought offerings. 

Durga is not another rustic goddess, she is the unofficial patron 
goddess of Bengal. Her reintroduction is part of a process we may term 
‘regional culturization’ of village society. In this process, villages of 
Burdwan have been brought closer to an urban-derived culture. This, 
however, was not a national culture, but the culture of a region: that of 
Bengal. The varied and fragmented culture of village India is being replaced 
by regional cultures, identities that have developed not in India’s centre but 
in one of its several regions. 

The Durga-puja period — or merely ‘the pujas’ (it includes several 
other pujas, such as those of Kali, Lakshmi and Karmakar) — is the longest 
continuous celebration of all in Bengal, the highlight of the year. Schools 
are closed for a month, television covers the event in special programmes, 
and the newspapers have special ‘puja’ sections. It is therefore remarkable 
that until fifteen or twenty years ago the Durga-pwya was not celebrated in a 
grand manner or at all in most villages in this area. There were no images, 
no pandals, no troupes of musicians or any theatre performances, merely 
the private observance of certain rituals. However, the Durga-puja does 
have a history in village society. Until the early years of independent India, 
the Durga-puja was celebrated in a number of villages in a relatively grand 
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style (image and pandal, occasionally theatre performances) by landlord 
families. It was the celebration of splendour, with huge and costly displays 
of wealth. Ordinary villagers participated, gazed on the image, received 
prasad and sweets, and were entertained, but it was typically a private 
celebration, entirely arranged by and paid for by landlords, and held within 
the compound of their households. 

Until the 1970s village society did not belong to the suave and urbane 
world of the Calcutta-based bhadralok, of which the Durga-puja was a 
central celebration. Calcutta society had evolved on its own path from an 
interaction with and reaction to British and European culture.3! Urban 
Bengali society developed its own distinct culture, centring on the dhadralok 
and his literate culture. After the zamindar abolition of the mid-1950s, 
however, the zamindar-sponsored grand Durga-puja celebration lapsed 
many places. It had been a landlords’ festival, destined to die out when these 
could no longer afford even these occasions of lavish patriarchal bene- 
volence. The zamindar abolition cut off a relatively secure source of income 
and abolished any remaining paternalistic incentives for a family to bear 
such expenses. 

While it lapsed in many villages, the Durga-puja became increasingly 
significant in Bengal’s urban society. “The pujas’ became the grand occasion 
of the year, increasingly costly, and increasingly more integral to a version 
of ‘the Bengali way of life’. But the celebrations that were quickly becoming 
the unofficial Bengali national holiday remained largely uncelebrated in the 
countryside. Crucially, the focus on Durga as ‘the Mother goddess’ is part of 
the sakti-cult to which most high-caste Bengalis — and by consequence most 
bhadralok — belong. Village Bengalis on the other hand have historically 
tended toward bhakti-cults, which do not give any place of pride to Durga. 

The reintroduction of the Durga-puja to village society followed the 
same ritual pattern. Although the village clean castes in the main belonged 
to the same sakzi-cult as the high caste landlords, they had not celebrated 
the Durga-puja on the same scale as their urban counterparts. When it was 
reintroduced, it was done by those of the village clean-caste Hindus most 
familiar with the world of the urban bhadralok and most like them by 
profession. In Udaynala the initiative was taken by a Kayastha household 


31. Although not without romantic ideas about the sophistication of simple, rustic cul- 
ture, as shown by Partha Chatterjee, ‘A Religion of Urban Domesticity: Sri Ramakrishna 
and the Calcutta Middle Class’, in Chatterjee and Pandey (eds), Subaltern Studies VII, pp. 
40-68. 
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(an archetypal bhadralok caste), originally inhabitants of Udaynala but for 
three generations engaged in the medicine business in Calcutta. He was 
followed by the village Baniya and Brahmin families. The five Baniya 
households were by that time doing well in business (printing presses), and 
among the Brahmins one counted three schoolteachers and one household 
married into a successful business-family. In Gopinathpur the initiative was 
taken on a broader basis, although the pattern was the same. Representatives 
from the three highest castes were behind the initiative, and a committee 
was established that comprised several small businessmen, two school- 
teachers, and one clerk — all from among the higher castes. By their 
occupations, their education and social status, these no longer regarded 
themselves as mere cultivators. They had become professionals and were 
closer to the world of the dhadralok than the world of their co-villagers. As 
businessmen, schoolteachers or clerks, they were in touch with and spent 
most of their time in the social world outside the village — in towns, at an 
office or business. 

It was at the initiative of formerly poor but ritually clean cultivators 
turned businessmen, schoolteachers or clerks that the urban bhadralok 
celebration was reintroduced to village society. It was reintroduced as a 
semi-public puja, paid for by collections among a limited stratum of society. 
Rather than estranged urbanites coming to celebrate idealized and idyllic 
village roots, the Durga-puja now became the festival in which estranged 
villagers could celebrate their belonging to a larger community, the com- 
munity to which they aspired as would-be or petty bhadralok. Business or 
teaching connected locals to a social environment where one did not 
celebrate Olaichandi but Durga, not the rustic gajan but ‘the pujas’. For 
these villagers — because they were still villagers, living in villages — to 
celebrate ‘the pujas’ was to celebrate their links to the urban part of Bengali 
society, connecting them to a segment of West Bengal’s society that was 
urban, educated, and earning a livelihood in business or in the administration. 
Above all, the Durga-puja connected them to a high-status section of 
society, a section where the literate bhadralok was the dominant role model. 
To celebrate the Durga-puja symbolized one’s belonging to that social 
group. It underscored an aspiration to move on to a higher status, a desire to 
be seen as belonging to a different and more prestigious social group. By 
aspiring to a higher status on the modernized Bengal level, the upper-caste 
Hindus of Gopinathpur and Udaynala villages were distancing themselves 
from the village low castes who were catching up on the village level. 
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Conclusion 


The upper-caste Hindus who reintroduced the Durga-puja to the villages 
have in the 1990s associated themselves with the BJP and Hindu 
nationalism. The very same people (not just the same ‘kind’ of people) who 
reintroduced the Durga-puja as a village variety of an urban celebration 
with an actively retained exclusive upper-caste character, openly supported 
the BJP in the 1993 panchayat election. This concurrent ‘evidence’, which 
for villagers identified the BJP supporters and which for me by the same 
token has identified broader concerns into which Hindu nationalist dis- 
course has been imported, suggests that voting for the BJP was to a large 
extent motivated by local concerns, by resentment over lost status in local 
village society. 

The ‘evidence’ suggests that we cannot talk of a Hindu nationalism in 
rural Bengal of the kind encountered in certain areas of northern and 
western India. Rather, what we have encountered is a village middle class 
seeking to re-establish or re-confirm a superior social standing by publicly 
stating — through the medium of a festival — their closeness to the urban 
middle classes. The urban middle-class lifestyle represents a model, that of 
the bhadralok, which was and is formed by the history of Bengal. The 
increasing adoption of this model by the rural middle classes was evident 
from well before members of these same classes turned to Hindu nationalism. 
Because the role model of the dhadralok has grown out of Bengali society 
and its historical experiences, it constitutes a model which has a very strong 
and immediate appeal, its high status is easily recognized, and it is part and 
parcel of a larger packet of social values and cultural patterns and of 
Bengal’s historically formulated concerns. 

In urban society the situation is somewhat different in that most of 
those who have turned to Hindu nationalism were not first-generation 
bhadralok with the same precarious hold on their social status as the village 
Hindu nationalists encountered here. Rather they were relatively secure in 
their status, although as lower middle-class bhadralok. But the security of 
this status has not prevented the pervasiveness of Bengali identity in their 
political ideas. The distinctive character of their self-conscious Bengali 
identity tends to permeate divergent political views. The dominant themes 
of any formulated political ideology in Bengal are about modernity, 
progress and rationality, whether the ideology is of a Hindu nationalist 
tinge or communist. The nature of this identity, its orientation towards what 
is perceived of as ‘modern’, grows out of Bengali history: the specific place 
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and role the Bengali b4adralok cut for themselves in Indian history, in the 
independence movement and in the cultural development from resistance to 
the state of colonial subjugation towards (still imperfect) maturity and 
modernity. The dhadralok, as they see themselves, had and still have the 
special obligation of defending the rational against the obscurantist, and the 
modern and progressive against backwardness. With many of India’s fore- 
most social reformers and /ittérateurs coming from Bengal, the bhadralok 
also see themselves as heirs to and upholders of a tradition of reflected 
social and political critique and of a cultured alternative to a materialistic 
lifestyle. 

Against this, Hindu nationalism — as an ideology ‘imported’ from the 
region of northern India which most Bengalis do not consider culturally 
equal to Bengal — represents but a minor challenge to the basic tenets of the 
existing Bengali model. In many respects, Hindu nationalism as formulated 
by political action in northern India contradicts basic tenets of the dominant 
socio-cultural model of Bengal. This is why, in their voicing of Hindu 
nationalist policies, the two groups of Bengali Hindu nationalists encountered 
in this chapter tended to reformulate and condition the aims and concerns 
of their chosen party. In fact, in their practical conception, they seem to go 
further, beyond a mere reformulation or conditioning. Both in the Calcutta 
and the village interviews, adaptation of elements from Hindu nationalist 
discourse — rather than the whole — to a homely model is much pronounced. 
This was particularly evident in the villages, where support for the BJP 
constituted but a late element in a drawn-out effort to retain social distance. 
But it was also evident among the urban interviewees, who tended to dismiss 
incidents such as Ayodhya as unfortunate although politically necessary. 

This adaptation suggests that a Hindu nationalist ideology formulated 
in north India is experienced in Bengal as largely alien compared to the 
concerns that centre around the model of the bhadralok — with which they 
are familiar and which has been formulated in the historical experience of 
the region. Rather than denying the relevant tenets of Bengal’s cultural 
heritage, the selective argumentation seems to confirm it. The striking 
difference between Bengalis and north Indians in Hindu nationalist dis- 
course represents only in part an identity conflict. Rather it re-establishes 
Bengalis’ sense of superiority. 

In conclusion we may make the following observation. In a society as 
large and complex as India, even a ‘nationalist’ ideology tends to emerge 
from and find its practical expression in the concerns and socio-political 
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realities of one particular region. A strong regional tinge and flavour 
prevent a smooth export into other regions. Bengal’s nineteenth-century 
modernist variety of cultured nationalism could not be exported to other 
regions but had to be reformulated in Gandhi’s tradition-inspired vocabulary 
to gain a mass following (there were other factors too, but this was an 
important one). And modern-day Hindu nationalism is strongly modified 
by the historically formed concerns of the Bengali bhadralok in its meeting 
with Bengali Hindus. 

In Bengal the self-consciously modernist and cultured bhadralok still 
reigns supreme because he grew out of her soil. Ideologies formulated in 
regions outside one’s own will remain partly alien because they do not 
relate to the experiences and realities of one’s home region. In India, 
‘nationalist’ ideologies coloured by region of origin will in other regions 
tend to become ideologies only in the strict sense of a conscious and formu- 
lated (and often adopted) world view, not in the more extended sense of 
signs and symbols with an immediate appeal to profound and unconscious 
emotions. 


